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A Happy New Year to Att! A reformed life to those 
who have led a bad one: and a better life, even to those who 
have leda good one. Where Ignorance has heretofore presided, 
may Knowledge hereafter reign ; and where Folly has held her 
courts, may Wisdom hold her councils. 

We propose to renew, for another year, the relation heretofore 
subsisting between our subscribers and ourselves. It seems 
unnecessary, however, on this occasion, to enter into any detail 
respecting our purposes and our plans. Those who know the 
history and character of the Journal for the last nine years, 
know our objects; and they know also the fidelity and the 
success, or the want of them, with which those objects have 
been pursued. It would be easy for us to expatiate in hope- 
inspiring words, to become exuberant in professions and prom- 
ises, with regard to our future course ; but words are, at best, 
but buds and blossoms, while deeds alone are fruit. Our efforts 
during the past, must be accepted as the guaranty of our en- 
deavors for the future. 

The publication of the Common School Journal was not 
undertaken for any partisan or sectional object, but to promote 
the great cause of Popular, or rather, Universal Education. 
Hence, all the interests connected with this grand movement,— 
the greatest movement of modern times,—have come legiti- 
mately within its purview. ‘This has necessarily opened a 


_ wide ficld for inquiry; but it is. field no part of which could 





remain unexplored, without causing most serious deductions 
from the value of the survey. The State, and the municipal 
corporations into which it is divided, are primarily interested in 
the partition of our territory into districts. On districts, gen- 
erally speaking, devolves the pecuniary responsibility of erecting 
schoolhouses. The legal voters of the towns, each for itself, 
elect the superintending school committees. Committees grant 
or withhold certificates of approval, when sought for by candi- 
dates for teaching. The labor of teachers is rendered more or 
less irksome and arduous, and is more or less successful, accord- 
ing to the means and appliances for instruction, which are 
placed at their command, within the schoolroom ; and accord- 
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ing to the sympathy and codéperation with which they are 
cheered by parents and the publie, without it. Parents, chil- 
dren, the State itself,—that great moral entity, which embraces 
the idea not only of the present but of future generations,—have 
an interest, precious and unspeakable, in the prosperity of the 
schools, and in the expansion and efficiency of the system that 
supports them. ‘The foundations of this system are laid in the 
laws of the statute-book ; but these laws would be a dead let- 


ter, if they were not vivified and energized by the intelligence 


and the vigor with which they are ” adininistesed. Hence, 
obviously, the scope and range of the work which was under- 
taken, were vast. Not one of the more solemn and important 
objects of life, 1s more comprehensive ; not one embraces a 
greater variety and extent of detail. With such ability as we 
could command, we have endeavored to make the Journal fulfil 
the purpose that originated it. As its pages have been en- 


riched, from time to time, with the productions of some of the 
best minds in the country, we feel a higher degree of confi- 
dence, that those who have intelligently perused it from the 
beginning, do know something on the subject of Common 
Schools, and of the best means and methods of sustaining and 
conducting them, and ef the priceless value of education. 

Taking a brief retrospect, we may say, that the previous vol- 
umes of the Journal contain every law of the State, now in 
force, respecting Public Instruction, together with a complete 
digest of those laws, and the decisions of the civil courts inter- 
preting all their leading provisions ; they contain, in full, alk 
the Reports of the B ard of Education, since its establishment ; 
a history of the origin, progress and success of the State Nor- 
mal Schools ; model plans for schoolhouses, with directions 
specific and detailed, as to the best methods of constructing, 
seating, furnishing, warming and ventilating taem ; copies of 
school registers and of committees’ returns, by which the sta- 
tistics of the schools are obtained,—a system believed to be 
more extensive and exact than exists in any other part of the 
world ;—essays and extracts from the ablest educators and edu- 
cationists, on the subjects of school order and school discipline, 
and on the best methods of teaching each one of all the Com- 
mon School branches ; articles original and selected, of a moral, 
literary and scientific character; with passing accounts or 
notices, of the condition, the prospects or the progress of edu- 
cation in other States of our own country, and in other parts of 
the world. 

It is this comprehensiveness in the plan and scope of the 
Journal, which has given to it one of its distinctive features. 
There is no other educational Periodical in this country, or, so 
far as we know, in the world, which has proposed to itself the 
same end. Coupled with the well-deserved celebrity of the 
Massachusetts school system, it causes the Journal to be sought 
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after by almost every State, city, or community of any size, 
which proposes the establishment of a Common School system. 
Many systems have been modelled, in all their substantial de- 
tails, according to our plan; and it affords us pleasure to add, 
that there is at present, in the rich and populous, (though also 
poor and degraded,) county of Lancashire, in England, a gen- 
eral movement, led on by some of the ablest men in England, 
in favor of petitioning the British Parliament for a charter, 


empowering the county to establish a system of Free Schools, 


according to the Massachusetts plan. May the cause of Free 
Schools advance until it embraces the earth. 


Would that it were in our power, on the present occasion, to 
compose an anthem worthy of the glorious cause of Education. 
Would that we could adequately describe her might and maj- 
esty, when she goes forth, like a puissant goddess, and speaks 


deliverance to captive nations from their hereditary and long- 


transmitted bondage to ignorance ; when she drives away, by 
myriads, the vampires of superstition, that have sucked the 
life blood from the hearts of men; when she turns wildernesses 
and jungles into habitable lands; when she takes the crude 
and apparently intractable substances of the earth, and turns 
them into the thousand‘fold implements of the useful arts, and 
into all the every-day comforts and conveniences of life ; when 
she makes indocility docile, and changes tribes of wandering 
and houseless savages into happy, home-loving and home-pos- 
sessing families; when she teaches her disciples that obedience 
which wards off diseases and pestilences, and makes their days 
long in the land; when she propels ships across the ocean, 
speeds locomotives over continents, rears temples, prints libra- 
ries, turns the lightning into a vehicle of thought and builds for 
it an aérial railway, to increase its celerity and fix its destina- 
tion ; and when she instructs us how to wrap in unconsciousness 
each of our millions of nervous filaments, so that we can resist, 
like arock, every arrow of pain. Itis indeed glorious to contem- 
plate education in these sublimer manifestations of its power. 
But scarcely less interesting is it, to trace out and examine any 
single operation of her divine skill,—to see how she can rescue 
an individual, as well as reform a State; how she can console 
and bless the poorest and most forlorn wretch upon the earth, 
as well as ennoble and aggrandize a world. Education is as 
great in her minutest as in her mightiest operations. 

Let us, at the present time, follow the footsteps of Educa- 
tion,—not in one of her grand progresses, where she displays 
her trophies to the world, and challenges the admiration of 
mankind ;—but let us accompany her in one of her silent and 
as yet almost unobserved walks, as she goes to visit the most 
hopeless and dreary abodes of the earth, and there make known 
the beauty and tenderness of her maternal ministrations. 
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When in Paris, in the year 1843, we examined there, as 
every where else, the provisions, both public and private, whick: 
had been made for ameliorating the condition of the isane. 
At the Bicétre,—a Hospital containing three thousand inmates, 
a large portion of whom were isane,—we witnessed an enter- 
prise as wonderful as it was novel, which had then attracted 
but little of the attention even of the pioneers of philanthropy, 
but which has since vindicated for itself a prominent place 
among the benevolent achievements of the age. It was the 
teaching and training of Idiots. Ever since the earliest records 
of history, Idiots have been generally considered as the outcasts 
and refuse of the human family. At Sparta, they were thrown 
into the Eurotas. Buta far harder fate than this has awaited 
them in modern times ;-—they have been confined in cellars, 

caged in garrets, or buried alive in holes dug in the earth. At 
length, however, these mindless, and, as they have almost been 
supposed, these soulless beings, have been embraced within the 
ever-enlarging pale of human sympathy. We saw creatures 
whose bodies were distorted, deformed and blasted, whose 
heads were out of all symmetry and proportion, as compared 
with the self-appointed standards of humanity, brought to prae- 
tise some degree of self-restraint and self-direction, taught to 
seek for pleasure in the perception of the feeblest glimmerings 
of knowledge, and, at each successful effort, in whatever they 
undertook, though it might not be above the capacity of an 
infant a year old, evincing as sincere and as glowing a delight 
as that which made the old philosopher shout his Ewreke 
through the streets. 

The instruction of the idiots, at the time of our visit to the 
Bicétre, was superintended by M. Edouard Seguin, who has, 
however, since left that hospital, and now manages a private 
institution in Paris, for the same object. We propose to give 
some account of the extraordinary processes of instruction and 
training which have been crowned by still more extraordinary 
results. In addition to what we saw personally, we shall make 
free use of the reports made by M. Seguin to the Administrators 
of the General Council of the “ Hospices” ; of a letter of Mr. 
George Sumner, of Boston, dated Paris, Feb. 1, 1847, to Dr. S. 
G. Howe, of Boston, and of a communication from Mr. George 
Combe to the Edinburg Phrenologieal Journal, describing a 
visit which he made to the Bicétre on the 20th of Sept. last. 

The intelligent teacher,—and it is primarily on account of 
teachers that we prepare this article,—will not fail to observe 
how, in teaching the idiotic, every operation was reduced to its 
lowest elements or last analysis, so that the thing to be learned, 
after every conceivable subdivision and elimination, was finally 
brought down to a level with the capacity of the learner. The 
first processes in each department of eflort, were less a devel- 
opment of existing faculties, than a brooding over possibilities ; 
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rt was “incubation” rather than education ; it was the spiritual 
generation of notions and ideas wrought in the pupil, by an 
energy in the teacher only one step removed from the creative. 

Before commencing our account of the processes of M. Seguin, 
it is proper to mention that a few efforts had been previously 
made to kindle some twinklings of light in the dark chambers 
of the idiotic brain. As far back as 1800, M. Itard had tried 
his skill upon a boy found wild in a forest, in the heart of 
France, and known as the Savage of the Aveyron. The pri- 
vate memoranda of Itard were placed in the hands of Seguin. 
From 1828 to 1832, Doct. Ferrus, then principal physician of 
the Bicétre, effected, to some extent, a separation of the idiotic 
patients from the lunatics and other inmates, and trained them 
to habits of cleanliness, to the performance of some simple 
household services, and to the acquisition and use of a little 
positive knowledge. In October, 1841, M. Seguin commenced 
his eventful experiment upon ten idiots. ‘They were not placed 
exclusively under his care, because the arrangements of the 
Hospital and other circumstances, allowed him to be with them 
only four or five hours a day. Nor had he all the facilities for 
instruction or even the apparatus which he wished. The room 
where he met them was one, in which dwelt also the maimed, 
blind, insane, and other infirm individuals, uttering savage cries 
and creating all kinds of disorder. According to his account, 
it was no better than some of our old-fashioned schoolhouses. 
M. Seguin describes his class as follows : 


Leper was eighteen years old ; could read and write a little mechanically, 
and had some remains of intelligence. His limbs were so paralyzed that he 
could not stand upright, nor walk ; he could make some inward motions with 
his arms, but no movements outward. His back was humped, his breast con- 
tracted, his head inclined. He was gentle, but obstinate, and earned a few 
pence a day by crotcheting socks of coarse thread, with trembling hands. 

LanGuors was seventeen years old. His idiocy resulted from a tright; he 

had begun to read his letters, but could not join them together ; he could answer 
common questions pretty well. His limbs were long, breast narrow, head in- 
clined laterally, and slightly ‘“‘ pyriform.” He was gentle, obedient, timid, and 
earned six or eight pence a day at crotcheting, and could sweep and wash the 
floor. 
Jacquemin was seventeen; a perfect idiot. His intelligence was null; he 
could not speak ; his eye was fixed and beastlike, mouth gaping, limbs too long, 
head depressed, breast very hollow, back humped, knees bent, hands completely 
useless. He was headstrong, easily terrified, excessively indolent, and a thief ; 
moved about always crouching, dragged his bent body along, with his hands in 
his pockets, clinching one or two stolen articles, such as bits of glass. 

Gourvin, nineteen years old, also a marked idiot, who knew absolutely noth- 
ing. He was robust, laughed incessantly in a nervous manner, was good- 
natured, obedient, vain ; moved his head and arms constantly, could button the 
clothes of Lami, sweep and carry bundles, but it was necessary to compel him 
to do so, . 

Ponsart, sixteen. A marked idiot, and could not speak. His body was 
solidly built, breast narrow, head small and pointed, gestures awkward ; he 
Was incapable of physical labor, obstinate, lazy, disobedient, and excessively 
timid ; he did nothing, but merely passed his life dragging his legs after him. | 

Laut, sixteen. A marked idiot, and could not speak. He could not use his 
limbs in the simplest exercises; was gentle, obedient, vain, timid, could not 
even dress himself, and passed his life in saluting people with an old grey hat. 

Avausre, fourteen ; could neither read, write, nur speak ; was robust, stucky, 
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awkward, passionate, disobedient, lazy, and a thief ; could wipe pewter plates, 
sweep, and make a bed awkwardly when compelled to try it. 

Marquis, twelve. Without memory, almost without any intelligence ; could 
neither read, write, nor articulate. He was a paralytic, trembled nervously, 
was unskilftul inthe use of his limbs, and could hardly see. Passionate, stingy, 
disobedient, ever in motion. He did nothing but walk about making faces and 
moving his arms and legs in an aimless manner. He could neither walk straight 
nor run, and when he seized an object, could not open his hands to let go of it again. 

Evcene, twelve. He had some intelligence, knew his letters imperfectly, 
but his articulation was vicious and often unintelligible. He was well formed, 
gentle, disobedient, incapable of fixing his attention, and had never been put to 


any labor. 
Harana, eleven. Intelligence obtuse, knew a few letters, pronunciation often 
unintelligible. He was well formed, gentle, indolent, fearful, and had never 


been put to any labor. 
Jacquemin and Eugene were subject to epileptic attacks. 

M. Seguin thus describes his first interview with his pupils : 
“ Behold me in the midst of them. Some throw their arms 
about in a disorderly manner, others are screaming loud enough 
to split one’s head ; some stand in a besotted, sinking position. 
I'he first one | accost runs away from me giggling ; the second 
shakes hands with me until [am obliged to hold his indefati- 
gable arm; the third makes the sign of the cross and compli- 
mentary gestures at me; a fourth throws himself upon the 
ground ; the others, in the most piteous attitudes, make only 
broken and unintelligible answers. Around us, in the hall 
where the class is to be instructed and the gymnastics practised, 
are ranged upon their benches, the infirm, the crack-brained, 
the blind, the depraved, uttering the most savage cries. ‘'hese 
poor idiots are before me, such as they have been all their lives, 
inactive, unoccupied, rapacious. ‘They are ignorant of the very 
meaning of obedieuce and labor ; they do not suspect the exist- 
ence of a mind ; they let their bodies sink down powerless, and 
only drag them where appetite calls. All good feeling is dis- 
placed by a hideous viciousness, and many have.reached the 
age when the. physical, intellectual and moral individual has 
‘taken its own peculiar form.’ ” 

The first measure M. Seguin took to commence the task he 
had imposed upon himself of giving to these seemingly non- 
human beings ‘ideas of duty, obedience and morality,” was to 
place them in a row ; but not one remained in the line. Some 
put their hands in their mouths, others in their pockets; they 
crossed their legs, stumbled, fidgetted, cried, laughed, and ran 
away. M. Seguin brought them back again, and endeavored 
to make them march, commanding them to advance left foot 
first ; but they attached no meaning to his words. Even when 
he asked them which hand they used in eating, they were 
equally confused. He placed an object upon the floor, and, in 
spite of their resistance, obliged them to pick it up, thus ascer- 
taining which hand they could use. This was the first effec- 
tive communication between himself and his pupils. He the: 
taught them to distinguish the right hand from the left, apply- 
ing this knowledge also to eyes, ears, legs, arms, &c. 
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After eight days, (for we are obliged to abridge the account 
greatly,) they began to stand in a line, but not without motion ; 
nor were they always able to distinguish the right from the left 
foot. He gave them heavy weights as balancers, placed his 
own foot upon the one he wished to remain motionless, and 
then uttered the word march, in a startling manner. ‘They 
dropped their burdens, he picked them up again, and by rapid 
gestures, by authority of voice and look, he made tlfem move 
again. If they mistook the right foot, he replaced it ; if they 
advanced both, he put back one; if they lagged, he pushed 
them forward ; if they fell down, he lifted them up; “ and we 
marched,” he says, ‘ but God knows how, for fifteen days” !! 
At the end of a month, the improvement was scarcely percep- 
tible. 

Exercises upon ladders, which these poor children practised 
because they found they must, but with terrific cries of fright 
and supplications for escape, helped much to develop the mus- 
cular system, and the quarry-man’s ladder assisted the bringing 
forth of the voice, by inflating and distending the breast. In 
the exercises in articulation, he found that many could not ar- 
ticulate vowel sounds alone, nor vowels followed by consonants, 
but only such as are preceded by them ;—not, for instance, ap, 
em, eb, ib, but pa, bi, bo, me. This he considers analogous to 
the first utterances of infants. Before he could teach the al- 
phabet, he found it necessary to inculcate notions of color, lines, 
differences, analogies, dimensions, configuration and the relation 
ofaname with a figure. The relation ofa figure with its name, 
the relation of a single emission of voice or ‘syllable with several 
signs, the relation of several signs with several successive ar- 
ticulations, the relation of the written and of the pronounced 
word with the idea which it represents, are learned in the course 
of learning to read. Black and white, the square, the triangle, 
the circle, and the differences and analogies between them, 
occupied them for along time. 'To teach the distinctions be- 
tween these forms, he had them hollowed out in boards, and 
gave the pupils solid squares, triangles and circles to place in 
the respective cavities. ‘This necessitated accuracy, for none 
but the right form could be inserted in the cavity. Even this 
exercise was a very diflicult one ; but after being mastered, it 
was followed by making them place the same solids upon 
similar figures painted upon a plane. 

During this first month, no alteration was perceived in their 
general health, although epileptic attacks, violent perspiration, 
paleness and trembling were often the accompaniments of exer- 
tion, physical or mental. Some of the pupils at the end of the 
month had attained to an angry, some to a timid obedience, and 
stealing had occurred but once. 

The second month, dumb-bells were given them, which be- 
came a powerful auxiliary in walking, running, Jumping, &c, ; 
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although at the end of this month, not one could jump up. A 
balancing pole was used to fix the eye, which in idiots always 
wanders. ‘I'he adjustment of corresponding forms was the next 
step, and this he taught by blocks cut in the form of bricks. 

They were now ready to learn to read; “not,” says M. Se- 
euin, ‘because Langlois had learned fifteen letters in a year, 
Eugene nine in three years, Harang five in four years; but 
because “their attention, comparison aud judgment had been 
prepared by the comparison and naming of regular figures, and 
also by the comparison and naming of the irregular figures of 
which the alphabet is composed.” “The two notions of the con- 
fizuration of the letters, and of their names, divide the learning 
of the alphabet into two parts. He also found it necessary to 
teach the alphabet in the following order : 

Labials, (because the motion of the lips can be most easily 

directed and imitated, ) 

Labio dentals, 

Dentals, 

Dental linguals, 

Linguals, 

Gutturals, 

Guttural linguals, ( Gn.) 

Following this plan, he soon resolved all the difficulties which 
they found in learning the alphabet. They also improved 
greatly in voice and enunciation, by what he calls the gymnas- 
tics of the vocal organs. ‘These exercises were so exciting, 
especially when he made one pupil who had progressed one 
step, assist and encourage another who lagged a little behind, 
that when he passed from one group to another, animating them 
by gesture, look and tone, they were unconsciously roused to 
make powerful emissions of voice, rapid and violent gesticula- 
tions, not always correct, but so energetic, that they seemed 
“ intoxicated.”’ T'heir voices rose in pitch, increased in volume 
and sonorousness, and so strong was the impression which these 
exercises made, that the pupils were often heard practising them 
in their beds long after the usual sleeping hours. 

At the end of the second month, some of the pupils had 
learned to make beds and to sweep pretty well; they were less 
inclined to steal, although one still broke cups to obtain bits of 
china, and had also an unaccountable taste for tearing linen. 
(De gustibus, §c.) Their affection for their instructer was 
now proved by their conduct, and their tearful inquiries for him 
during a three days’ absence, and their cries of joy, and ardor 
in obedience on his return. 

The use of spades, pickaxes, &c. was added to the list of ex- 
ercises in the third month ; and subsequently hods and saws, 
the latter of which became very interesting to some of the 
pupils. 

Writing was now begun. ‘The preliminary instruction for 
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writing was the notion of the plane, the right and left side of 
it, up, down, middle, &c. “These notions of the topography 
of the plane, and the linear direction, are the elements of all 
writing and Linear drawing; * * their relation engenders 
the idea, the capacity, the wish, to produce lines. No lines 
merit the name which are not directed. ‘The mark without 
direction is not a line ; produced at random, it is nota line.” 

“T taught them,” he says, “to distinguish straight from 
curved lines, vertical from horizontal and oblique lines, and the 
principal points of conjunction of two or more lines in the for- 
mation of a figure. This systematic analysis of writing was 
so essential in all its parts, that it took Langlois, who “alone 
could mechanically trace m, n, 0, e, six days to trace a perpen- 
dicular and a horizontal ; and fifteen to imitate a round and an 
oblique ; and all of them reproduced the motions of my hand, 
though in an inverse direction, but they still could not distin- 
guish the points of conjunction of two lines, as high, low, and 
middle. 

“Their progress in learning to make vertical, horizontal, 
oblique and curved lines, was determined by considerations that 
cannot be omitted in this description without taking from it its 
peculiar character, namely, that of a method rigorously logical, 
in which all the subsequent acquisitions of the mind grew out 
of the preceding ones, without any want of connection, and 
also without any artificial connection. 

“The straight vertical line isa line which the eye and the 
hand follow, directly, as they move up ordown. ‘The straight 
horizontal line is not a natural one, either to the eye or the 
hand, for these tend towards a slanting line and a curve, when 
they set out from the centre to go to the lateral extremities of 
the plane; and they will move so, unless they are raised in 
proportion to the distance they traverse. ‘The oblique line sup- 
poses more complete notions of comparison ; and curves require 
a knowledge of relations with the plane so difficult to describe 
that it would have been losing my time to begin with them. 
The simplest line then is the straight vertical one, and 
I discovered it in this way. The first geometrical formula is, 
From one point to another but one straight line can be drawn. 
Setting out with this maxim, which the hand alone can demon- 
strate, | placed two points vertically upon the plane and joined 
them by a vertical line. 'The children tried to do the same ; 
but some of them brought the line down to the right of the 
lower point, others to the left. ‘To correct this deviation, which 
belonged more to the intelligence and the eye than to the hand, 
I narrowed the plane of operation by drawing vertical lines on 
each side of my points, parallel with them. These barriers 
were crossed but in a few instances by the children, and most 
of the errors were made by Marquis, whose nervous trembling 
always increased in proportion to the effort of will which he 
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made, and the difficulties he saw to be conquered. I then 
rubbed out the two points and obtained from them the interca- 
lation of a third vertical line; then | put but one point, and 
they made the other, while I was careful to point to mine at 
every deviation froin the vertical which they made ; at last they 
drew it alone, without any point to depart from, and subse- 
quently without any side lines or points of comparison. 

‘ [ went through the same method, encountered the same 
difliculties, and used the same expedients, with horizontal lines. 
They began right, but soon curved their lines as nature directs, 
aud as [ had foreseen. The points placed from distance to 
distance were not sufficient to support the hand; therefore I 
reinforced them by parallels, which I also supported by a square 
upon the vertical where it formed a right angle. At last, the 
horizontal was understood, and the relation seen between these 
two first notions. ; 

‘In the order of generation of Jines, it might seem that the 
study of oblique lines should immediately have followed that 
of verticals and horizontals. But there is nothing in this. The 
oblique line, which participates of the vertical, by its inclina- 
tion, and of the horizontal by its direction, presented too 
complex an idea to be appreciated without preparation ; besides, 
a line is oblique, only in relation to other real or imaginary 
lines. It is not demonstrable then with the same precision as 
a curve, which, at first glance, appears more difficult of compre- 
hension. 

“To teach curves, I made a point of departure and a point 
of arrival, and engendered the curve from the straight line, as I 
‘ad produced the horizontal from the vertical ; that is, a vertical 
ine being given, I set out from the summit, and curving round 
so its base, produced a semicircle. And as from one point to 
another but one straight line can be drawn, and as my pupils in 
vain endeavored to confound the second line with the first, I 
widened my circle in proportion as they narrowed theirs ; and 
they ended by feeling and reproducing the convexity of the 
mark. But in order to do this, it was important at first to form 
the curve at the right of the vertical, in order that the distance 
to be kept between them should be constantly visible ; so, 
when they formed their first curves upon a horizontal line, I 
was obliged to commence with the lower curve, in order that 
the hand might not hide the points of comparison. ‘The sum 
of four curves or quarter circles, separately acquired, gave for 
its result the circle,—that figure so simple to be perceived, so 
difficult to execute, that we could not have achieved it by any 
other means. For oblique lines I used the same expedient. I 
supported them upon the opposite extremities of two parallels. 
Thus we had mastered vertical, horizontal and oblique lines, 
and the four convexities of the circle, which contain in princi- 
ple all possible lines, all writing and even more than writing. 
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“ Now, for the first time, could I attain the object I had in 
view in all this preparation. Uniting the base ofa vertical to 
a horizontal line, I reunited them at the opposite extremities by 
an oblique, and my pupils executed a rectangular triangle ; four 
such triangles in juxtaposition around a centre, presented the 
square, which we disembarassed of the oblique lines by rubbing 
out the marks inside ; then, drawing curves around any straight 
line whatever, they produced a complete circle; and at last, 
complicating all these notions, (so simple and so important, ) 
they reproduced figures infinitely agglomerated without omit- 
ting the least details, without confounding the directions, the 
points of conjunction, or the relations of size and arrangement. 
All these figures were executed methodically, setting out from 
a line which served as a basis to a second, upon which was 
supported a third, &c., &c. This faithful chalking, which 
might appear surprising, loses much of its wonderful character, 
[prestige] if we withdraw from it the torch of imagination. 
{ hasten to add that imitation alone played a part with com- 
parison in this seeming miracle of idiot children’s learning to 
draw ina month. But the miracle was not my object ; what | 
sought was the aptitude to trace regular figures, and that I 
obtained. This is the whole truth.” 

These children could now write like intelligent beings, as far 
as mere forms were concerned. Health had improved during 
this month, sight, and the power of directing the eye had im- 
proved, the muscular system began in all to predominate over 
the nervous. ‘Their habits had also improved; they began to 
set themselves at work of their own accord; they were more 
polite, more obedient, no theft had occurred amongst them for 
six weeks, although other children had set them the example ; 
and the whip, which M. Seguin had found “ installed as dic- 
tator” in the house, he had used but rarely, and that only 
during the first days. 

At the end of the first term of three months, M. Seguin begged 
the administrators to provide him with a competent assistant, 
who could supply his place in his absence. He felt it to be 
highly important that the superintendence should be constant, 
in order that what was gained in the few hours he could spend 
with his pupils, should not be lost in the intervals of absence. 

During the month of January, which began the second term, 
nearly all the efforts of M. Seguin were undone by the injudi- 
cious kindness of the superintending matron, who insisted that 
his pupils should remain shut up in a room heated by a stove. 
‘The former indolence, dislike of labor, even of motion, stupid- 
ity, ill health, &c., returned, in the absence of their out-of-door 
exercises. Still, by redoubling his exertions, he carried them 
forward a little in all their studies. In articulation, he says they 
often emitted a volume of voice in one hour equal to that spent 
by a man in a day, in ordinary life. 
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In February, the weather became milder, and he endeavored to 
redeem the time, but they did not find it so easy to take up work 
as to abandon it, and some of the attendants who felt ill will, pro- 
moted a spirit of revolt. M. Seguin had relaxed his severity, 
(which he says was not natural to api ,») after having in the begin- 
ning established his authority ; and of this the Idiots, whom he 
considers more instinctively alive to characteristics than other 
people, took advantage, and began to relapse into former habits of 
insubordination. Unwilling to maintain his influence by brute 
force, he sought and obtained the aid of the Director, who was 
willing to do the punishing, and leave him to do the loving. By 
this aid he soon attained a better influence than before. Dumb- 
bells, walking, running, jumping, climbing ladders and balancing 
poles, were now resumed with ardor. They handled for many 
hours every day, the wheelbarrow, the saw, the pickaxe, the spade, 
the shovel. ‘The notion of configuration had been acquired, and 
that of adjustment of parts had been sufficiently studied for com- 
mon combinations. Dimensions and colors were now to be 
learned, for in colors they had gone no further than black and 
white. ‘l’o teach dimensions practically, M. Seguin put into their 
hands the metre (a French measure,) and then used twenty sticks 
of proportioned sizes, the shortest of which measured but a twen- 
tieth part of the length of the longest. When these sticks were 
thrown confusedly upon the ground, he required them to pick out 
the shortest, then the next shortest, and so on till they had 
arranged them in order on the table, and in what they called a 
stair-case. He then inverted the order; then drew a mark with 
the crayon and demanded the stick that corresponded with the 
length of his mark. ‘Their eye and judgment improved and almost 
all acquired a certain skill in answering these requisitions. 

He found that colors were still, as forms had formerly been, 
inappreciable by them. He used large squares, red, blue, orange, 
green, X&c., and put into their hands octagons of the same colors, 
requiring them to place these last upon their similar colors. They 
soon learned this, and the most idiotic soon learned the names by 
the same process he had used in teaching the alphabet,—first to 
point out the color which he named, and then to name the color 
when he pointed out. 

The notions of sound, taste and sinell could not be studied for 
want of means, but many possessed them in a degree, and after 
their attention had been directed to them, M. Seguin considered 
them ready to receive ideas, properly so called. ‘* The devel- 
opment,”’ he adds, ‘*of the functions of hearing, smell, taste, 
touch even, has always powerfully contributed to extend in my 
other pupils the sphere of ideas after that of notions.’? Here his 
discrimination between notions and ideas is set forth at length. 
Notions, he says, are acquired by the senses, and regard only the 
external qualities of objects. ‘These may be taught, but ideas 
cannot be taught. When notions are obtained and are familiar, 
the relations between objects begin to be perceived. These per- 
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ceptions are ideas, and they rise spontaneously in the mind which 
is duly prepared by the proper education of the senses ; in other 
words, where notions have become definite and familiar. A child 
may have a notion of a key before it knows its use ; but when it 
sees its relation with the lock, ithas acquired an pea. This phil- 
osophical teacher avers that he never gave an idea to any pupil ; 
he was contented with knowing that he could prepare the mind, by 
the proper and systematic education of the senses, to evolve ideas. 

These poor idiots now began to have ideas ; but, says M. Se- 
guin, ‘ ‘Through what transitions have they passed !—what repeat- 
ed exercises from effect to cause, from cause to effect! In what 
an infinitude of ways have questions been put and exhibited be- 
fore an answer has been obtained !”’ 

Langlois was one of three who alone had any ideas to begin 
with, and yet after five months’ instruction, the following dialogue 
occurred with him : 

Q. What is a house >—/4. A house, 

@. What is the use of a house ?—.#. To sleep in. 

At this time, too, he said to Jacquemin, showing him a cow’s 
horn,— 

Q. What is this ?>—A. (Without looking to see what it might 
be,) Don’t know. 

Q. Look. What is it ?—. Good to eat. 

Q. Itisahorn. Do you know any animals that have horns ? 
4. Oh yes, a chicken. 

Q. No, it is a cow’s horn. Where are the cow’s horns 
placed >—.4. In their belly. 

Q. No, upon their heads.—.#. Ah, yes, upon their heads. 

Q. Have you any horns ?—.4. Ah, yes, I have horns. 

Q. No, you have not. Tas the cat any horns ?—.. Ah, yes. 

@. Where do you see her horns ?>—.4. On her head. 

Q. No, she has no horns,—but what is on her head ?—4. A 
hat. 

Q. No. Look.—.#. A little helmet. 

Q. No. She has ears. And have you any ears ?—.2. Yes. 

Q. Where are they >—4. Don’t know. 

Q. Show them to me this moment, or I will pull them.—.#. 
{Carries his hand to them, )—Here they are, here they are ; don’t 
whip, sir, do n’t whip ! 

‘¢ If you ask me,”’ says M. Seguin, with great pungency, ‘‘ how, 
after five months of care and patience, this pupil remains thus, 
when some of the younger ones have made more progress, I an- 
swer, nothing is more easy to be understood ;—if he were only an 
idiot, | might perhaps be to blame ; but he is seventeen years old !” 

Reading, writing and speaking continued to advance, and now 
counting was added. M. Seguin begins by saying that he hoped 
for nothing in this department but the most common knowledge of 
numbers necessary for the most common use. His own words 
are, ‘* I have not taught the abstract to beings who have hardly a 
notion of the concrete; I have made them handle figures as I 
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made them handle a pickaxe. To them, 1, 2, 3, 4, were things 
before they were quantities ; the numbers always preceded the 
figure, as children always know words before they can read them.” 
After teaching the names of the nine digits, he encountered 
three difficulties ; the first, that of calling by a single name, num- 
bers composed of two figures, as 13 ; the second, that of attach- 
ing to figures a value according to their position ; the third, that of 
carrying back, in certain cases, to the first figure, a part of the 
value of the second, as in 72, 93. To surmount the first difficul- 
ty, he made the following table : 
1 and O are called 10. 


10 and 1 eleven. 

10 and 2 twelve. 

10 and 3 thirteen. 

10 and 4 fourteen, &c. 


To surmount the second, the following : 

1 and 0 are called ten. 

2 and O twenty. 

3 and O thirty, &c. 
This table, however, had to be subdivided. The numbers 10 and 
20 he confided to the memory ; 30, 40, 50, &c. were associated 
with their roots, three, four, five, which begin the words. But he 
did not find it sufficient to make them name each figure ; it was 
necessary, he says, ‘‘ to solder them into the memory, in order to 
form a continuous and progressive chain of numeration.” 

Hence the following table : 


Unities. Tens. 

1 10 

2 20 
3 30 

4 40 

5 50 
6 60 
7 70 
& 80 
9 90, 


which he made them recite by rote, pointing to each with the fin- 
ger. When he perceived that the order of numeration had begun 
to leave traces in the memory, he wrote between the two columns 
AQ, and one of the pupils said ‘‘ forty.”” He went on, and if one 
hesitated, he referred to the column of tens; he then wrote 57, 
83, &c., and referred those who hesitated to find the value of the 
right hand figure among the unities, and of the left among the tens. 
This operation was at last comprehended. 

The third difficulty belongs wholly to the French method of 
counting. 

At the end of this month, the report of health, habits and mo- 
rality is unexceptionable. ‘They had even begun to work in his 
absence. No theft had been committed, and disobedience had 
wholly disappeared. 3 

A new pupil entered the class at the beginning of the sixth 
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month. He was one of the lowest of idiots, but his age, eleven 
years, gave hopes of improvement. 

Four of the pupils had now acquired faultless attitudes and mo- 
tions in line. Running, which was the most painful of their exer- 
cises, because most repugnant to long established habits, began to 
be a pleasure, when he introduced a little emulation into it. After 
the race with the dumb-bells, he allowed them a free race, two or 
three taking hold of hands. They would begin, all together, drag-¢ 
ging their legs after them, perspiring and groaning, but when the 
command, ** Turn,” was heard, the whole scene was changed ; 
the last then stood first, and the ambition not to be outstripped, 
made them forget their fatigue, while those in the rear strove to 
gain the front again. Cries of joy then filled the hall. ‘There 
were so few facilities for jumping, that not much advance was 
made in that gymnastic. Some of them, however, could jump 
over a rope held a little more than a foot from the ground. A 
taste for play now began to manifest itself. Marbles, nine-pins and 
tops were the chief plays. ‘These very much improved the eye 
and the voluntary motions. ‘The bow and arrow, however, was 
the favorite sport. It is true, M. Seguin often put up an apple, a 

cake, a knife, &c. as a mark, but it brought forth prodigies of 
skill from them, and their attention, their rivalry, the joy of win- 
ning, the tearful or concentrated vexation of losing, gave him the 
measure of the new ideas and emotions inspired by this struggle, 
and well recompensed him for the expense he incurred to maintain 
it. Indeed, such was the power of example on the one side, and 
of emulation on the other, that many idiot children who did not be- 
long to the class, and who had never worked before, would come 
forward voluntarily and seize the wheelbarrows, pickaxes and 
shovels, and actually go to work. 

In the sixth month, all could read and write a little, and speak 
better. M. Seguin added to former exercises in arithmetic, i in- 
struction in equal and unequal numbers, referring them to a pair of 
shoes for the basis of his table : 


Unequals. Equals. 
1 2 
3 4 
5 6 
7 8 
9 10 


He first made them read the words at the heads of these columns, 
and explained their relation with the figures ; they said, one 
uneven, two even, three uneven, four even, &c., pointing to each 
figure as they spoke. He then made them take off their shoes. 
[Che word paire is the French word for uneven—which is an 
analogy that we have not in English. } 

Q. Eugene, how many: shoes have you?—4. Two. 

Q. How many pairs is that >—.4. One. 

(. Bring me three shoes. How many pairs is that ?>—.#. One. 

Q. Show me that pair. 4. Here it is. 
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Q. What is left >—.4. One shoe. 

Q. Is that a pair ?>—A. Yes. 

Q. Then put both your feet into it; walk. [He walks with 
one foot bare, the other shod.] How many fect have you ?>—dd. 
Two. 

@. How many shoes have you ?—.?. One. 

(2. How many do you need to march with ?—.4. Two. 

(. What do two shoes make ?—.4. A pair. 

@. Have you a pair there ?—.4. No, | have one of them. 

«. One, and two that you have there, how many do they 
make ?>—.2. One, two, three. 

Q. Is three an even [paire,] or an uneven [impaire,] number ? 
. Uneven [impaire. ] 

Q. Show it to me in the table.-—.2. There it is. 

Q. And what is it called >—.4. Uneven, [impaire,| (pointing 
to the word written at the head of the column. ) 

The same minute details were followed in all the other even and 
uneven numbers. 

Langlois began soon to make small additions of units, counting 
upon his fingers. 

M. Seguin found the progress in ideas rapid now. Antithesis 
and irony. he found very useful auxiliaries. A powerful contrast 
would sometimes rouse the mind, and personal irony, particularly 
if a little ‘* cruel,”’ was very animating to the intellect, and some- 
times waked up the idea which no reasoning could reach. By 
gradual and almost imperceptible steps, they had now actually be- 
come capable of thinking, as formerly of perceiving. 

M. Seguin now speaks of the element of will in the human 
being, which he describes as something above or behind all notions 
and ideas. This is generally wanting in idiots,;—not the instinc- 
tive spontaneity, or will, which leads them to eat, drink, cry, &c., 
of which there is a superabundance ; but the intellectual and moral 
will. We cannot destroy the will that is active ; we may change 
its objects, but it will reappear in its pristine strength in the ser- 
vice of the new tastes and aspirations to which we give birth. He 
gives Phrenology the credit of ‘restoring life to metaphysics.” 

“ Fortified by “the authority of such men as Gall, Spurzheim, 
Maine de Beran, and Cousin, you will not think it strange,’”’ M. 
Seguin says, ‘‘that I have proceeded, with a certain boldness, to 
the regeneration of wills wholly instinctive and animal. At first, 
I seized upon these children, so to speak, with an energy propor- 
tioned to the resistance of each one. My gestures, my glance, my 


command, enveloped them immediately in a net of authority, which 
ei be continued.) 
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BOSTON, JANUARY 15, 1848. WM. B. FOWLE, PUBLISHER. 





THe Extras of the Common School Journal have hitherto been 
merely Advertising Sheets, but it has been suggested to the Pus- 
LISHER of the Journal, that the occasional insertion of other mat- 
ter, bearing upon the great subject of education, will be acceptable, 
especially as the plan of the Journal Proper seems to exclude 
educational news, notices of books, and the defence of ourselves, 
and our friends, against the unfounded or malicious attacks of the 
enemies of improvement and of free schools. It may be neces- 
sary and just to remark, that the Editor of the Journal has never 
had any hand in the preparation of our Extras, nor is he hereafter 
to he held accountable for any thing they may contain. We shall 
endeavor not to trench upon the ground occupied by the Journal, 
but shall content ourselves with skirmishing at the outposts of 
education, or with making an occasional sally into the dark and 
hostile regions around. Several excellent teachers have advised 
us to adopt this plan, and have promised occasionally to aid us. 
The Extra will be published about once a month, and no charge 
will be made for it. Our subscribers will bear in mind, that, by 
law the Extra is entitled to go free of expense, while the Journal 
proper is only subject to newspaper postage. 





THREE GREAT POINTS. 

WE are glad to see that the excellent Mayor of Boston, in his 
address to the newly elected members of the city government, 
alluding to the Schools, repeats his recommendation to them to 
apply again to the Legislature for authority to appoint a Superin- 
tendent for all the Schools, under the direction of the School 
Committee. It is our opinion, that the city has full power already, 
under its charter, to appoint such officers as may be necessary, in 
addition to those specified ; and, if we mistake not, two large 
towns in the Commonwealth have taken the liberty to appoint such 
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Superintendents. If, however, there be any doubt on the subject, 
we sce no reason why such towns as think they need such an offi- 
cer, should not be authorized to have one. One thing is certain, 
it is utterly impossible for the two hundred schools of Boston, to 
be effectually conducted without a Superintendent devoted to 
them. The School Committee have more than once declared 
their inability to do the duty properly, and who knows better than 
they do? We are persuaded that many thousands of dollars would 
be saved to the city by sucha step, and better justice would be done 
to the teachers, whose labors cannot be appreciated by the School 
Committee, who are generally busy men, and unable properly to 
inspect even one of the schools, when every one requires frequent 
and thorough examination. We trust the Legislature, if again ap- 
plied to, willimmediately grant the power. 

The second point alluded to by the Mayor, is the establishment 
of School Libraries. It is a singular fact, that the city of Boston 
has never availed itself of the State law which grants fifteen dol- 
lars to every district, or to as many pupils as are equivalent to a 
district in undistricted towns, for the purchase of a Library, pro- 
vided the district or town shall raise an equal sum for the same 
purpose. In their Annual Report, just published, the Committee 
propose to have two reading books in each class, one adapted to 
teach reading as an art, and the other to communicate useful 
knowledge. We respectfully recommend to the Committee to act 
upon this suggestion of the Mayor, and establish School Libraries, 
and the object of their second book will be more effectually at- 
tained. 


The third point urged by the Mayor lies at the bottom of all 
further improvement in our schools. We cannot give it so well 
as in his own words :— 

‘¢T hold that the State has a right to compel parents to take 
advantage of the means of educating their children. If it can 
punish them for crime, it surely should have the power of pre- 
venting them from committing it, by giving them the habits and 
the education that are the surest safeguards. Hundreds of chil- 
dren of both sexes, are daily kept from school to support their 
parents, often in idleness and drunkenness, by pilfering about our 
wharves, or by some other profitable form of vice, and are regu- 
larly educated for the brothel and the dram-shop, for the poor- 
house and the jail. Their position calls loudly for public and in- 
dividual exertion, and I recommend that application be made to 
the Legislature for such power as shall enable the city to be in 
loco parentis to such children, and that some asylum be provided, 
where such as are morally too weak to be at large, may receive 
the peculiar training that their habits and associations may make 
necessary.” 

This is a great matter, and may startle this free people, but the 
question must come up sooner or later, and the sober and industri- 
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ous portion of the community will all say, the sooner the better. 
Those who wish to see this subject handled as it never was before, 
must read the Eleventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. 





ULTRA-ORTHODOXY vs. GENERAL EDUCATION. 


Any one who has watched the course of those opposed to our 
Board of Education, without going behind the scenes, might nat- 
urally conclude that the whole body of Orthodox Christians, Con- 
gregationalists, Kpiscopalians, Baptists, and Methodists, were 
really endeavoring to overthrow the School system of our fathers, 
and yet no mistake could be greater, no conclusion more unjust. 
The opposition, from the beginning, has been confined to a very 
small number of desperate adventurers, of whom the sincere have 
always been afraid, and the reasonable ashamed. Unfortunately, 
however, these few have had the control of widely circulated 
newspapers ; and their subscribers, not silencing the slanders by 
withdrawing their subscription, have incurred the imputation of 
approving them. Thus, when an attack was made upon the Board 
by a disappointed member, who appeared as a correspondent of 
the Christian Witness, his influence induced a former Editor of 
that paper to unite with him in the outrage, but the leading [pis- 
copalians, clergy as well as laity, took especial pains to disclaim 
any sympathy with these assailants. When, too, the ‘ Bos- 
ton Recorder,” the ‘‘New England Puritan,” and other ‘‘ New 
Carr” and old cart hacks, like Herostratus of old, aimed to 
destroy the glorious temple which a very different sort of Pu- 
ritans founded, and with this purpose successively attacked the 
Board, the Secretary, the Normal schools, the Common School 
Journal, and the whole School System, the defence of those 
so grossly slandered and misrepresented, was mainly conduct- 
ed by leading men of the denomination waich supports these two 
fallen papers. ‘This fact, however, did not close the mouths of 
the revilers, and the Board themselves, a majority of whom have 
always been Orthodox Christians, ix their late Report to the 
Legislature, have at last felt it to be their duty, officially, to brand 
the oft repeated charges of the Puritan and Recorder with a short 
Anglo Saxon name, of three leners, whose anagram designates the 
name of a venerable priest, w0 said to his two sons, as the ortho- 
dox public should say to thz two editors, ‘‘ Jt ts no good report 
that I hear: ye make the Lord’s people to transgress.”’ 

The Eleventh Repet of the Board has been printed by the 
Legislature ; and, wien it is circulated, as it usually is, throughout 
the State, the people will see for themselves how profligate has 
been the course of the agitators to whom we have alluded. 

‘The charge made against the Board was the suppressing of 
religious instruction in the common schools, when the Board and 
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their Secretary have always encouraged it to the very extent of 
the constitution and the statutes. As the calumniators of the Board 
knew full well that sectarian instruction could never be introduced, 
what can their object be but to destroy the schools by with- 
drawing from them the support of the Orthodox, and to make 
themselves notorious. Verily they have their reward, notoriety, 
but, thus far, we trust, the schools are safe, though their good in- 
fluences are circumscribed. 

It may not be known to all our readers that New York, Ohio, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island and every other 
State that has a school system, in all of which, as in Massachusetts, 
Orthodox sentiments prevail, have a similar restriction in regard 
to sectarianism in their schools ; but we are not aware that the 
Orthodox press in any of them has ever said a word against the 
restriction. It was reserved for the Boston Jm-Puritan first to 
attack our own free school system, and then to intermeddle with 
that of a sister State. It is believed that the Report of our Board 
will remove all fears from all honest minds, and unite all sincere 
hearts in the great work of improving the schools. Besides the 
condemnation, too long deferred, of those who have so boldly mis- 
represented the motives and conduct of the Board, the Report 
contains what we think will be considered the most important 
appeal that has ever been published by their Secretary. After 
showing how far our schools fall short of what we have a right to 
expect, he proves by unimpeachable testimony and unanswerable 
arguments, that they may be made to do infinitely more, and his 
call upon all, who love their country and their race, to put their 
hands to the work, cannot fail to arouse the thoughtful to active 
and determined efforts to save the whole of the rising generation. 


We shall publish a large edition of the Report immediately, that 
we may sell it at a low price. Having concluded not to print it, 
as heretofore, in the Journal, our subscribers who wish for it, 
must say so. ‘The price will be 20 cents to them, or to any who 
buy cg quantities for gratuitous distribution. It will be ready in 
a week, 





READING BOOKS. 


We call the attention of Teachers and School Committees to 
the advertisement of Prerront’s Srriges of Reapers, and we 
do this, because we wish to say a word in regard to the attempt 
whic has been making for some years to sipplant the above books, 
and substitute others, whose chief recommet-ation is the very cir- 
cumstance which our experience and observation declare to be fatal 
to all attempts to make natural and impressive zeaders. When 
the Pierpont Series was first published, good reading was almost 
unknown in the New England Schools. Mr. Pierpout saw the 
cause of this, and in the preface to his First Class Book, he made 
the following remarks : . 
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‘¢Tn as much, however, as this book departs, in some particu- 
lars, from most others of the same general character, it may be 
expected that the author should assign his reasous for such devia- 
tions. ‘T'hese relate principally to the omission of some things 
that are usually deemed essential to a school-reader ; and to the 
arrangement of the materials of which this is made up. 

‘¢ First, then, it may be urged as an objection to this, as a com- 
pilation to be used by those who are learning to read, that 
it consists entirely of exercises in reading and speaking, to the ex- 
clusion of those rules, the knowledge of which is indispensable to 
any considerable proficiency in either. 

‘¢ | have observed, however, that that part of school-books which 
consists of Brief ‘Treatises upon Rhetoric, Rules for Reading, and 
Kssays on Elocution, is, almost uniformly, little worn :—an evi- 
dence that it is little used ; in other words, that it is of little use. 
I have construed this fact into an oracular monition not to devote 
to such Rules, Treatises, or Essays, any part of the present work. 

‘The truth probably is, that reading, like conversation, is learned 
from example rather than by rule. No one becomes distinguished 
as a singer, by the most familiar knowledge of the gamut : so, no 
one is ever made an accomplished reader or speaker by study- 
ing rules for elocution, even though aided by a diagram. ‘There 
is even less aid derived from rules in reading than in singing ; for 
music is, in a great degree, a matter of strict science ; while read- 
ing, after the alphabet is learned, is altogether an art ;—an art, 
indeed, which requires a quick perception, a delicate taste, a good 
understanding, and, especially, a faculty of nicely discriminating 
and accurately expressing the various shades of an author’s mean- 
ing ;—but still, an art which is less capable than music of being re- 
duced to definite rules, or of being taught by them. 

‘* 'T'o become a good reader or a good speaker, the best examples 
of elocution, in these respective departments, must be seen, and 
heard, and studied. The tones that express particular emotions 
and passions must be caught by the ear. The same organ must 
inform us what is meant by the very terms in which all rules must 
be expressed,—what is meant by a rapid or deliberate enunciation ; 
what by speaking loudly or softly, on a high or low key, with em- 
phasis or in a monotony, distinctly or indistinctly. We may 
amuse ourselves, if we please, with Jaying down rules upon these 
matters, but, till our rules, are illustrated by the voice and manner 
of a good reader, they are totally inoperative ; and, when thus 
illustrated, totally unnecessary. ‘The learner imitates the example 
of reading which is given in explaining a rule, and the rule itself 
is forsaken and soon forgotten. 

‘It seems to me that the readiest, indeed the only good way, to 
teach children to read well, is, to give them to the charge of in- 
structers who are themselves good readers,—instructers, who, like 
teachers of music, will not content themselves with laying down 
certain rules for regulating the tones, inflections, and cadences of 
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the voice before your child’s eye, which can neither receive a 
sound nor give one, but who will address his ear with living in- 
struction,—with the rich and informing melody of the human 
voice.” 

An immediate reform was the consequence of the publication of 
Mr. Pierpont’s Series, but certain reformers who had forgotten 
the previous experiment, prepared new books, fuller than ever of 
rules, and marks, and other helps, as they have been called, to 
poor readers, and these have been so generally introduced that they 
have set our schools back where they were. Indeed, a very exten- 
sive intercourse with schools and teachers authorizes us to say, that 
there probably never was a time when good readers were so scarce 
as at the present moment. The same example which Mr. Pierpont 
declares to be so necessary to the pupil, is just as necessary to the 
teacher, and all the rules in the world will not make the teacher a 
good reader, without some living lessons from competent models ; 
while the expectation that children are ever profited by such rules, 
or ever able to use them, every observing teacher knows to be 
perfectly vain. 

The city of Boston was the first to adopt the First Class Book of 
Pierpont’s Series, and it has never been seduced from the selec- 
tion it made. ‘I'he consequence is remarkable, for we speak with- 
in bounds when we say, that the first classes of the Boston Gram- 
mar Schools are fit to teach the art of reading to nine-tenths of 
the district teachers throughout New England. The annual Ex- 
amining Committee, in their late Annual Report, say : 

*¢ In almost all the schools, the examination in Reading, while 
confined to the upper divisions of the first class, was in the highest 
degree satisfactory. The reading is admirable- These schools 
are sometimes emphatically called Reading Schools, and justly: 
good reading is the glory of the Boston Schools. There is noth- 
ing for which they are so much distinguished, and there is noth- 
ing so desirable, or which requires and indicates so much pains 
and skill, and the successful exercise of so many faculties, mental 
and physical ; and the teachers and the inhabitants have reason to 
pride themselves upon the pre-eminence which their schools have 
attained in this beautiful and graceful accomplishment.” 

The book used by the pupils so instructed, is, and has long 
been, the American First Class Book of Mr. Pierpont ; the 
Chairman who declares the above result, is George B. Emerson, 
the author of the School and School Master, President of the 
American Institute of Instruction, and a practical teacher of ac- 
knowledged eminence. 

_ Itis devoutly to be hoped that teachers and committees will 
immediately turn their attention to the facts we have stated, and 
return at once to the only series of Readers that is free from all 
those contrivances which only tend to bother both teacher and 
pupil ; for it is clear that, if the teacher be fit to teach reading, 
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ie will need no such crutches, and, if he be unfit, all the crutches 
in the world will not enable hin or his pupils to run alone. 

When the Pierpont Series first appeared, it wrought as great a 
reform in Reading and Pronunciation, as was eflected by Colburn’s 
First Lessons, in Arithmetic ; like Colburn’s books, they were 
too hastily laid aside to make*’room for an experiment, which has 
utterly failed. Both, however, are resuming their original ground, 
and we trust will be re-established on such a basis, that no whim or 
love of novelty can ever shake them again. 

If it be asked, what is the charm of the Pierpont Series ? we 
reply, the exquisite taste displayed in the selection, and the adapt- 
eduess of the pieces to illustrate the various points of good read- 
ing—an adaptedness arising from the fact that the Compiler was 
himself an accomplished reader. If it be further asked, how the 
books are used so as to produce such a result in the Boston 
schools ? we reply, in the words of the Committee, ‘‘ The secret 
seems to consist, first, in making the pupil os understand and 
feel the passage to be read ; and secondly, in not attempting to 
change the natural habit of the child, but to improve it, by exact 
and thorough drilling in all the material elements.” 

We hope our young teachers, therefore, instead of perplexing 
themselves, and their pupils, with rules and hindrances, miscalled 
helps, will read much with their pupils, and to them, embracing 
every opportunity of hearing good natural readers and speakers, 
and sparing no pains to explain every word and every sentiment, 
that the natural powers of the child may be directed by intelligence, 
and their reading be no longer merely mechanical. 





ANECDOTES. 


Ata Teachers’ Institute in Maine, an excellent young female 
teacher was called on to read the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican, but she was so affected by the novel exercise of reading 
before so many teachers, that she trembled and could hardly utter 
aword. The Principal pleasantly said to her, ‘The Pharisee did 
not utter that prayer as you did.”” ‘* Q, sir,” said she, ‘* he was 
not so frightened as I am.” 


At another Institute, held in a town where several interesting 
minerals abound, the Principal carried a specimen of each mineral 
to the Institute, and found that only one of nearly twenty teachers 
belonging to the town, knew the name of each mineral, to say 
nothing of its composition. Before twentyfour hours had elapsed, 
every member of the Institute had visited the localities, and 
brought away specimens of the various minerals to forin the nu- 
cleus of a school cabinet. ‘‘ A word to the wise is sufficient.’ 
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WILLIAM B. FOWLE, 


PUBLISHES 


THE COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
EDITED BY HORACE MANN, 


Terms. One dollar a year, payable in advance. The numbers are published 
semi monthly, and 24, with a complete Index, make a volume. No subscrip- 
tions are received for less than a year, and the year begins Jan. 1. Complete sets 
furnished at the subscription price. 


This Journal has entered upon its tenth year, without any help 
from the State, which it has so essentially benefited, or from the 
teachers, in whose behalf it has pleaded so constantly and so eflect- 
ually. How much longer will the teachers neglect to patronize the 
work that has wrought so much good for them? and how long will 
they continue to impoverish themselves, by reading what is of no 
value to them in their profession, while they neglect to read a work 
devoted to instruction, and whose sole aim is, and always has been, 
to advance their wages, improve their character, and elevate their 
condition ? 


Is it too much to ask all who love the great work to which the 
Journal is devoted, to see that it is henceforth more duly appreciated, 
and more generally read, and that the publisher is not subjected to 
actual loss? If the influence of the Journal is essential to the fur- 
ther improvement, as it has been to the past advancement, of educa- 
tion, will not the friends of education in every town endeavor to ex- 
cite the Teachers, the School Committee, or, what is better, the Town 
itself, to place the Journal in every district? Will not the liberal 
employ a portion of their means in sending a copy to every Clergy- 
man in the State? Will not all parents read the Journal, and pre- 
pare themselves to educate their children, or at least to know what 
they have a right to expect of the teachers they employ? And, 
finally, will teachers grudge a dollar to help on their own cause, even if 
they should happen to know so much that they need not the aid which 
the Journal aims to afford ? 





W. B. F. has just printed a new edition of these excellent Lec- 
tures, which were published at the special request of the Board of 
Education, and constitute a volume of their School Library. 


The Lectures are Seven, on the following important subjects : 


1. Means and Objects of Common School Education. 

2. Special Preparation a Pre-requisite to Teaching. 

3. The Necessity of Education in a Republican Government. 

4. What God does, and what he leaves for man to do, in the work 
of Education. 

5. An Historical view of Education, showing its dignity and its 
degradation. 

6. On District School Libraries. 

7. On Sehool Punishments. 
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The Teacher and the Educationist will find in these Lectures the 
most elevated and expanded views ef true education, expressed in the 
peculiarly rich and energetic style of the author. Parents will here 
find a safe counsellor and guide in the education of their offspring, 
and legislators will find here materials worthy of the most solemn 
consideration. The Lectures were chiefly delivered by the Author 
at Conventions of Teachers and Educationists, officially called in the 
several Counties of Massachusetts, but there is nothing local in the 
principles here asserted and so ably and clearly elucidated. No 
Teacher, no School Committee, no Educational or School Library can 


be completely furnished, without a copy of these admirable views of 


Education in the highest sense of the term. 


NEW MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 


OR 


FAMILIAR HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 
BY WILLIAM B. FOWLE. 


This volume contains an outline of the lessons and lectures given 
by the Author, at various ‘Teachers’ Institutes in Massachusetts, New 
York, New Hampshire, Maine and Rhode Island, and was published 
at the request of many young teachers who were disposed to try 
some of the practical hints so freely and fearlessly given. ‘The work 
is not one of mere theory, but it takes up all the common branches, 
and in a familiar manner explains the best methods of teaching them. 

The Hon. Samuei H. Jenks, the talented Editor of the Boston Stak, notices 
this book in the following words, ‘The Teachers’ Institute, embraces a body of 
‘peti philosophy the joint result of the author s experience, and of his most 
1appy mode of communicating the essence of his own acquirements to the world. 

* * * The life and interest which the author has thrown into his subject, 
will command for his work a more than ordinary share of general regard, while the 
mass of valuable information and useful instruction which it conveys, must en- 
sure for it a thorough perusal and final adoption as a text book, by those who in- 
tend to make teaching theiremployment. * * * * An Instructor, who had 
been examining the work, expressed to us the opinion, that a close study of its 
contents was worth a year’s tuition in any Normal School.”’ 

Does no James Wadsworth or Martin Brimmer survive to place this 
Practical Manual in the hands of every male and female teacher in 
the Commonwealth ? R 

The gifted and independent Editor of the Boston Chronotype says“ The Teach- 
ers’ Institute contains a vast fund of sound philosophy in the business of teach- 
ing, interesting not only to all teachers, but to all parents, who, of course, 
ought to be, and are teachers and frequently, very bad ones. * * * * 
Were we to study the art of teaching, as it is so happily elucidated by Mr. Fowle, 
we should, without an effort, and asa pleasure, communicate to our children a 
vast deal of information, which teachers are paid to inculcate, and with it much 
equally important, for which no teachers are ever provided.” 


Many other leading presses have spoken of the work in similar 
terms. ‘The subjects treated of are the following : 

Reading, from the A, B, C, upwards. 

Spelling, orally and by writing. 

Arithmetic, written and mental. 

Writing, with a cheap and easy system of Penmanship. 


* 
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Drawing, on slate, paper and black board. 

The Painting of Diagrams, on cloth. 

Lecture on Geography. 

Remarks on Geography, and the drawing of maps. 

Lecture on the Uses and Abuses of Memory in Education. 

English Grammar, on a new, simple and practical system. 
Composition, Punctuation, &e. 

Lecture on the Use of Monitors, as assistants to the teacher, 
Directions for the Use of Monitors, to give practice and prevent 


Neatness and Behavior. [idleness. 
The Opening and Closing of School. 
Music. 


Emulation and Discipline. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL SPELLER. 
BY WILLIAM B. FOWLE. 

Unexamp!ed success has attended this Spelling Book, whose sale 
already amounts to more than forty thousand copies annually. It 
has attained to this eminence by its own merit, the publisher never 
having supplied any schoo! gratis, to procure tts — More 
than 1000 schools in N. England have already adopted | 

The peculiarity of this Speller is its complete en OF 
Worpbs, so that every principle of Pronunciation and Orthography is 
taught with the greatest ease, without the necessity of using keys, and 
fivures , and letters,and the other methods whic h are used in other 
Spelling Books, and which are rendered necessary in them by the 
confusion into which their words are thrown. Just so far as order is 
preferable to confusion ; just so far as simplicity is superior to per- 
plexity, ths book is better fitted than any other for the instruction of 
the young. 

Another great recommendation of this Speller, is the extent, purity, 
and excellence of its VocasuLary. ‘The book contains 14,000 words, 
none of which are strange, obsolete, vulgar or strictly technical. 
Parents and teachers are not aware how much depends upon the se- 
lection of words for a Spelling Book, nor how the difficulties of Eng- 
lish orthography vanish before a judicious classification. ‘Those w ho 
are aware of the utter deficiency of the present generation in the 
matter of Spelling, will be glad to hear of a cure, and to learn that 
it consists in a resort to Order, Associalion, Classification. 

The Common School Speller is printed and bound in better style 
than any other Spelling Book, and yet the price is less than any 
other in proportion to the cost of manufacturing it. How many more 
years shall be wasted in using imperfect tools! When will School 
Committees, Teachers and Parents act as if they believed that the 
best tools and the best workmen, even at higher rates, are the cheap- 
est’ 





NEW AID TO ORTHOGRAPHY. 
THE COMPANION TO SPELLING BOOKS. 
BY WILLIAM B. FOWLE. 


The object of this nev work is to furnish a Systematic Course oF 
Wairten Exercises iN Speiiine, for who does not know that one 
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great cause of the low state of spelling in our Schools is the omitting 
to connect the common method of Spelling words with the writing of 
them. ‘The Companion contains many hundred exercises, each com- 
posed of several short sentences, in which such words as are most 
liable to be misspelled are introduced, and introduced systematically, 
so that the principles of English Pronunciation, Orthography, Ety- 
mology, Definition and Grammar are illustrated, while the pupil is per- 
fected in Orthography, he is preparing for the higher departments of 
Composition. 

This is not the only excellence of this book. Every teacher knows 
that the great difficulty in our Schools is the want of employment, or 
of variety of employment, when the pupil is not reciting to the teach- 
er. Now these exercises may be written without requiring the im- 
mediate oversight of the te< wcher, and he can correct them at his lei- 
sure. Who does not see that, by such a course of exercises, the disci- 
pline of a School must be greatly improved, and the teacher spared 
the pain and trouble of inflicting punishment for the thousand offences 
that are the offspring of idleness. 

Wherever the Common School Speller of the author has gone, this 
practical exercise has been sure to follow, and the combined effect of 
oral and written exercise has already worked wonders. ‘The Book is 
a small one. 





THE TRUE ENGLISH GRAMMAR RESTORED. 
THE COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


PARTS FIRST AND SECOND. 
BY WILLIAM B. FOWLE. 

It is not generally known that this English Grammar is mainly 
a translation of the First Truly English Grammar that ever was 
made. When the learned of Europe, who had long been accustomed 
to write in Latin, became desirous to read English, in which several 
valuable works had been published, Dr. Wallis, the celebrated Pro- 
fessor of Geometry in Oxford University, nearly 200 years ago, pre- 
pared an English Grammar for their use. It, of course, was written 
in Latin, but it clearly exhibited the peculiarities of our language, those 
points in which it differs from other tongues, and it formed the basis 
of subsequent English Grammars for nearly 150 years ; that is, through 
the whole of that period, during which the English language was car- 
ried to that high point of perfection where its principles and usages 
were fixed, and beyond which it would be well if truth obliged us 
only to say that it has not advanced. 

Satisfied that all the English Grammars now in use, based, as they 
are, on Murray’s system, have entirely mistaken the English Idiom, 
and are so constructed as to resemble the Latin, as nearly as possi- 
ble, instead of being so formed as to show in what the English differs 
from Latin and every other language, the Author has ventur- 
ed to reprint the Grammar of Dr. W allis, adapting it to popu- 
lar use, believing that all his countrymen need, is a knowledge of the 
fact that English Grammar has been so corrupted, to induce them 
at once to reject the system of grammar now used in our Schools, and 
return to that system, which, besides being the only true one, is the 
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most simple, the most natural, the most practical, and, of course, 
the most easy to be understood by children. 

Some thing called English Grammar has been taught in our Schools 
for half a century, and yet who will pretend that it “has been under- 
stood by pupil or teacher, or that it has enabled our children to speak 
and write their mother tongue with ease, fluency and gg mene 
It is no exaggeration to say that the system, which the C. 8S. Gram- 
mar proposes to restore, may be learned in one tenth of te time 
usually devoted to Murray’s Grammar or, to any one of his hundred and 
one imitators. Any child of common capacity can understand it, and 
any teacher, who can teach any thing called grammar, can teach this, 
because he has only to drop from what he has learned for English 
Grammar, those foreign matters, which Murray and other modern 
innovators have injudic iously grafted on our English Stock. The 
trouble is that they know too much, a great deal more than is true. 

‘This Grammar is a smail book, and yet there is room in it for abund- 
ance of Practical Exercises. The First Part is expressed in lan- 
cuage adapted to very young learners, and has some pictures illus- 
trating the elementary principles. The Second Part carries out the 
prine iples as far as any grammar, however bulky, carries them. 
The Third Part, should it be called for, will contain a course of 
Grammatical Exercises, and such an Introduction to Composition as 
will be adapted to the wants of our Common Schools. Are ‘Teach- 
ers, Committee-men and those who rule in this matter, ready, not to 
innovate, but to go back to English Grammar as it was, and ever 
ought to have been? The sale of four large editions of this Gram- 
mar seems to say that ** the time has fully come.” 

Copies will be freely furnished for examination, and those who 
doubt the assertions here made, are referred toa full defence of Wal- 
lis’s Grammar, in the ‘Teachers’ Institute, just published by the author 
of the C. S. Grammar, and noticed on a previous page of this sheet. 


THE EYE AND HAND: 


OR 
PRACTICAL LESSONS IN DRAWING, 
FOR THE TRAINING OF THOSE IMPORTANT ORGANS. 
BY WILLIAM B. FOWLE. 


This little work is substantially a translation of a work prepared 
under the direction of Napoleon’s Bureau of Instruction, for the use 
of ail the primary schools of the French Empire. 

Drawing seems to consist of two parts, Ist, Fancy Drawing, 
which depends on taste ; and 2d, Scientific Drawing, or that portion 
of the Art which is subject to rule. Of fancy drawing books, 
which are seldom more than books of patterns, there is no lack, but 
the author is not aware that any other work has occupied the gronnd 
which this treatise covers. 

The importance of Drawing to all classes of men and women can- 
not be questioned, and it is to be regretted that hitherto so little has 
been done to introduce it into our schools, where, besides its intrinsic 
value, it would be of essential service in giving useful employment to 
the idle, and, of course, in meliorating the discipline of the School. 
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The lessons may be given on the Blackboard, on the Slate, on Paper, 
or onallof them. ‘The course begins with straight lines, horizontal, in- 
clined, vertical, parallel, &c. When these are understood and well 
made, without rules or instruments, the pupil is taught to make them 
of required lengths, thus acquiring a distinct idea of inches, feet, &c. 
Next, the lines are cut into halves, then into quarters, and so on, 
introducing the pupil to every kind of fraction. Soon the meaning of 
angles, and their varieties are given. ‘Then triangles, and every 
variety of geometrical figures, squares, parallelograms, rhombs, tra- 
peziums, hexagons, octagons, circles, ovals, ellipses, &c. are gradually 
introduced and explained. All this is done without the aid of instru- 
ments, and the degree of accuracy attained, in the use of the eye and 
hand, will surprise one who has not witnessed a course of such exerci- 
ses. Houses and other figures composed of straight and curved lines 
may occasionally be introduced. 

Next, the pupil is introduced to the elements of Perspective Draw- 
ing, which is also subject to rules. A portion of the book is also de- 
voted to the proper use of the common instruments, and, at last. 
enough arithmetic is introduced to enable a mechanic or artist to cal- 
culate his work. The beauty of this system of Drawing is, that he 
may be taught by any teacher, though previously unacquainted with 
the art, if he will only practise while he teaches. If the pupil should 
never study geometry, the ability to use his hand, and measure with the 
eye, will be of great service, but, if jhe should proceed to the mathema- 
tics, these preparatory exercises will be an excellent foundation of 
future progress. The work is not expensive. 





CHALK. 


W. B. F. manufactures an excellent Chalk for writing or drawing 
on Blackboards, at 25 cts. a pound. It is of convenient form, does 
not break too easily, and never scratches. It will be made of any de- 
gree of hardness for walls or slates. 





THE BIBLE READER. 
BY WILLIAM B. FOWLE. 


This is a Selection of Choice Passages from the Holy Scriptures, 
calculated to interest children, and to be read in our Common Schools. 
The selections are made from the Old and New Testaments, and the 
typography and division of the passages, are calculated to aid both 
teacher and pupil in the correct reading of the Hoty Boox ‘The 
growing favor with which this book has been received by all denomi- 
nations, seems to authorize the publisher to hope, that cre long, it will 
be a class book in all our Schools. As a mere reading book, it 
is second to no one now in use, and if to this be added the fact, that it 
is pure, unadulterated Scripture, its claim to universal use must be 
conceded. Will not Clergymen, School Committees and ‘Teachers 
favor this attempt to introduce into our Schools an exercise that shall 
regulate and direct those purely intellectual studies, which have so 
long prevailed, and which, unless so restrained and directed, must 
pervert, if they do not destroy, all our free institutions. 
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THE CHILD’S ARITHMETIC. 
BY WILLIAM B. FOWLE, 


This little book is on the plan of Pestalozzi, and is the best intro- 
duction to Colburn’s First Lessons. It is adapted to the use of chil- 
dren from four to seven or eight years of age, and the sale of many 
editions seems to prove that it admirably answers the purpose for 


which it was designed. 

This Introduction to Calculation has been recommended by Mr. 
Palmer in his Prize Manual, and by the authors of the School and 
Schoolmaster, and others, as the best work for beginners. ‘Though a 
mental Arithmetic, it requires the use of sensible objects at first, and 
contains directions for its use which, if regarded, will lay an excellent 


basis for future progress. Price, $1 20a dozen. 





THE COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
BY WILLIAM B. FOWLE. 


This larger Geography goes upon the plan of teaching nothing as 
Geography, that is not permanent, or that will not be true and useful 
wben the pupil becomes a man. Much of what is learned from the 
books used in our schools is of a very different character. ‘The meth- 
ol of teaching, too, as well as the matter to be taught, differs greatly 
from that which has too long prevailed. The child is taught to go 
over the countries often, to draw Maps of them, and thus to. impress 
their natural features and boundaries upon his memory. This Geo- 
graphy is better fitted than any other to accompany good Outline 
Maps, and, what is a very important consideration, it is not liable to 
change, but, having little or no changeable matter, it is as true at one 
time as at another. The Geography is accompanied with an excel- 
lent Atlas containing a large Map of Massachusetts, in addition to the 
Maps usually found in School Atl: ises. The price is less than that 
of any School Geography for the upper classes. It is hoped that the 
common sense of the community will see the propriety of the plan 
pursued in this book, and no longer trifie with the intellects, and waste 
the precious time of their children. 





THE ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
FOR MASSACHUSETTS CHILDREN. 
BY WILLIAM B. FOWLE. 


This little work contains a genera! geography besides the part 
which is particularly devoted to the geography of Massachusetts. All 
the geographies in use being intended for every State are fitted for 
no State, and give buta defective account of any. ‘This book, be- 
sides giving as much notice of other countries and states as they 
deserve, with maps of them, gives also a map of every county and 
town in Massachusetts, and a particular description of every town. 
The General Geography is printed and sold separately for the use of 
Primary Schools in other States. 
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THE GRAND OUTLINE MAP OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY WM. B. FOWLE. 


This splendid Map, seven feet by about five, exhibits every town 
in the State on a larger scale than was ever attempted before. Every 
town is separately colored and numbered, and the Key, which accom- 
panies the Map, describes every town, and explains the use of the 
Map. It is to be hoped that every town in the State will furnish each 
of its schools with a copy. Ona spare corner of the great Map are 
engraved a fac-simile of the first Map of Massachusetts that ever was 
engraved any where, and another of the first that ever was engraved 
in America. These rare curiosities alone are worth the price of the 
whole, which is only *5,00. 

It is presumed that no intelligent teacher, commitice man or citizen 
needs to be informed that our children hitherto have not been taught 
anything of the geography of their own State, for little or nothing is 

said of it in any school Geography but thatof the author of this map. 
Now that a suitable book and map are furnished, it remains to be 
seen whether our children shall have an opportunity to use them. 





TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 


Wy. B. Fow sg, having been repeatedly requested by Teachers to 
aid them in obtaining Schools, and by Committees to aid them in pro- 
curing ‘Teachers, is induced to undertake this task, for which his long 
experience asa teacher, his extensive acquaintance with schools, com- 
mittee men and teachers, and his business position, seem to qualify 
him. 

Persons, therefore, wishing for schools or teachers, are requested 
to give such information as will enable W. B. F. to satisfy both par- 
ties. As this negociation must be attended with sume trouble and 
expense, W. B. F. will be obliged to confine his assistance to such 
teachers and committees as are subscribers to the Common School 
Journal, or are reacy to become such. All letters must be post paid. 





PIERPONT’S SERIES OF READING BOOKS. 
G. F. Cootence & Brotner, 323 Pearl street, New York, publish 
the above Series of Reading Books. 
Trade prices. 
The Little Learner, or Rudiments of Reading, 72 pages, 


ISmo. Per dozen, $1 123 
The Young Reader, 18mo. Per copy, 19 
Introduction to the National Reader, 12 mo. “ 28 
National Reader, 12mo. “ 56] 
American First Class Book, 12mo. “ 7d 


. For a particular notice of this Series, see a preceding page of this 
xtra. 
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16 THN COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL EXTRA. 


PROPOSAL FOR A NEW GRADE OF SCHOOLS. 


We call the attention of our friends to the subjoined advertisement 
of Dr. A. B. Cleveland. It has long been a subject of regret to the 
friends of thorough education, that our children are removed from 
schoo! too early, and too rarely complete, after they leave school, the 
studies which, at best, are only commenced there. The plan of a 
new school, proposed by Dr. Cleveland, and his eminence as an expe- 
rienced teacher, seem to meet the exigency that has long existed, and 
we cannot but hope that young ladies who have left school, and adults 
who wish to receive more regular and thorough instruction than they 
can obtain at popular lectures, will take hold of this opportunity. We 
shall be happy to receive applications, or give any further information 
we may possess in regard to the teacher and the plan. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


Dr. A. B. Creve.anp respectfully announces to the public, that 
he intends, in the spring, or as soon as arrangements can be made, to 
establish, in Boston, a Scuoot of Science for Young Ladies. Large 
experience in the business of instruction, has convinced him that the 
Natura Sciences, with experiments and appropriate illustrations, 
cannot be properly attended to, either in the public or in the private 
schools. ‘There is a want of time, both on the part of the instructer 
and the pupil, and the collection of Philosophical Apparatus is not 
sufficiently extensive. ‘The elementary branches, with the Languages 
and the abstract sciences, are, in the opinton of many judicious and 
enlightened men, quite enough for these schools, and a farther divis- 
ion of labor, therefore, is highly desirable. 

It remains to be ascertained whether these views are sufficiently 
prevalent in the public mind to establish and sustain an institution 
like that mentioned above. 

[t will be the design of the Instructer, in the proposed School, to 
teach, not only the outlines, but enough of Chemistry, Natural Philos- 
ophy, Geology, Astronomy, and Physiology, to enable the pupil to 
understand the ordinary phenomena which are presented on every 
side, or which are constantly occurring around us. The school is de- 
signed for those who have passed through the ordinary school educa- 
tion, and others who are desirous of gaining some knowledge em- 
braced in these sciences. 

Dr. C. now merely calls public attention to the subject. A Pros- 
pectus, with a Syllabus, of the course of instruction, will be presented 
in due time. 


Jan. 15, 1848. 





